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Mayoralty  Board 


City  Hall  thanks  Conestoga  woodworking  students  for  efforts 


By  NicoJ^  Downie 

The  fruit  of  several  Conestoga 
College  students’  labor  was  offic- 
ially unveiled  May  24  at  a ribbon- 
cutting ceremony  for  the  new 
Kitchener  City  Hall  mayoralty 
board. 

"Traditionally,  City  Hall  has  set 
aside  space  to  recognize  the  past 
mayors  of  Kitchener,"  said  Mayor 
Dom  Cardillo.  Cardillo’s  picture, 
centred  in  the  three-metre  by  one- 
metre  black  walnut  board,  is  sur- 
rounded by  faces  of  past  municipal 
leaders,  dating  back  to  1 854. 

On  either  side  of  the  main  board 
is  a smaller  one-metre  by  one-metre 
board,  each  with  an  illustration  of 
previous  city  halls  — the  Berlin 
Town  Hall  of  1869-1924  and  the 
Kitchener  City  Hall  of  1924-73. 

The  City  of  Kitchener  contacted 
Michael  McClements,  of  Con- 


estoga College,  in  the  fall  of  ’92  and 
asked  the  college  to  take  on  the 
project  of  designing  and  building 
the  new  mayoralty  board. 
McClements  is  chair  of  the  School 
of  Engineering  Technology  and  the 
Woodworking  Centre  of  Ontario  at 
the  Doon  campus.  The  college  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  and  assigned 
faculty  member  Mark  Forgeron  and 
his  students  to  the  task. 

“City  Hall  is  a significant  focal 
point  for  the  community,’’  said 
McClements.  “That  made  this  a 
high-profile  project  for  the  stu- 
dents. The  building  (City  Hall)  is 
very  visible  and  the  college’s 
woodworking  centre  feels  privi- 
leged for  having  contributed  to 
such  an  important  project.” 

Six  students  designed  the  plaque 
but  graduated  before  they  had  a 
chance  to  build  it. 

See  New  mayor  board,  page  4 


Woodworking  instructor  Mark  Forgeron  speaks  at  the  unveiling  of  City  Hall’s  new  mayoralty  board. 


(Photo  by  Mike  Beitz) 
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Gail  Smyth,  a liaison  officer  with  Conestoga’s  student  client 
services,  helped  organize  the  provincial  skills  competition. 

(Photo  by  Frank  Knobloch) 


Conestoga  students  win  big  with  skills 


by  Frank  Knobloch 


Conestoga  trades  and  technol- 
ogy students  won  1 1 medals  at  the 
fifth  annual  Ontario  Skills  Com- 
petitions and  the  first  annual  Ca- 
nadian Skills  Competitions  at 
Copps  Coliseum  in  Hamilton 
May  16-20. 

Students  squared  off  at  Ontario 
and  national  levels,  participating 
in  a variety  of  competitions,  from 
carpentry  to  computer  assisted 
design  (CAD). 

Dale  Lemp  won  gold  at  the  On- 
tario carpentry  competition  and 
won  bronze  in  carpentry  at  the 
national  level. 

“It  was  a great  competition.  I 
met  a lot  of  people  and  had  a 
really  good  time,”  Lemp  said. 

Conestoga  students  did  well, 
Lemp  said,  because  of  the  thor- 
ough training  they  received  from 
their  teachers. 

He  said  he  was  kept  busy  and 
- didn’t  have  much  time  for  rubber- 
necking at  the  other  events. 

His  competitions  lasted  roughly 
six  hours  each. 

Lemp  said  he  hopes  the  medals 
will  help  him  get  a job.  “They  will 
look  good  on  my  resume.” 

“It  was  really  classy  this  year,” 
said  Paul  Gyger,  who  won  two 
golds  for  his  efforts  in  the  residen- 
tial wiring  competition. 

The  college  has  excellent  teach- 
ers, so  if  you  try  hard  there  is  no 
limit  to  what  you  can  accomplish. 


said  Gyger. 

Other  Conestoga  winners  were 
Mick  McFadden,  Dave  Lunn, 
Ken  Vanderkant,  Patrick  Neu- 
man and  Walt  Jinkerson. 

Gail  Smyth,  a community  liai- 
son officer  at  Conestoga,  said  she 
found  the  competition  fascinat- 
ing. 

She  said  Conestoga’s  success 
will  bring  it  prestige. 


“I  think  it’s  something  the  col- 
lege should  be  proud  of.” 

Smyth  said  the  many  connec- 
tions made  with  industry  and  the 
community  at  the  competition  are 
beneficial  to  students. 

Hans  Zawada,  chair  of  technol- 
ogy, trades  and  apprenticeship  at 
Conestoga,  said  he  was  pleased 
with  the  college’s  success. 

See  Conestoga  wins,  page  4 


Board  angered  by  comments 


By  Sheilagh  McDonald 

Comments  made  by  a Council  of 
Regents  member  concerning  a need 
to  have  designated  groups  repre- 
sented on  the  boards  of  Ontario’s 
community  colleges  who  don’t 
think  like  white  men  have  insulted 
everyone  who  has  ever  served  on 
the  board,  says  Helen  Friedman, 
chair  of  Conestoga’s  board  of  gov- 
ernors. 

Jim  Turk,  vice-chair  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Regents,  made  the  comments 
in  a Sept.  2,  1993,  letter  he  ad- 
dressed to  Beverly  Marshman, 
chair  of  the  governance  committee 
of  the  council. 

“At  the  time,  a sub-committee  of 
the  council  was  collecting  submis- 
sions for  a preliminary  paper  con- 
cerning how  college  boards  should 
be  governed,”  said  Friedman.  To 
prepare  that  paper,  members  asked 
for  comments  from  various  parties, 
and  Turk’s  letter  was  one  of  those 


submissions,  she  said.  It  was,  she 
said,  appalling. 

Turk  wrote,  “While  the  gender, 
race  and  ethnic  makeup  of  boards  of 
governors  has  become  more  reflec- 
tive of  Ontario,  the  boards  continue 
to  represent  a small  and  unrepresen- 
tative upper  social  economic  elite 
within  their  communities  ...  al- 
though there  are  more  women  and 
more  visible  minorities,  they  are  re- 
markably like  the  white  men  they 
have  replaced.” 

He  went  on  to  say  that  almost  a 
decade  of  attempted  reform  should 
indicate  that  the  present  model  con- 
cerning nominations  to  the  board  is 
not  capable  of  doing  more  than  it 
has  done  — changing  the  gender 
and  color  of  our  boards  but  not  di- 
versifying them  with  regard  to  the 
segments  of  the  community  that  are 
actually  represented. 

See  Comment,  page  4 
Related  stories,  page  5 


Lehman  trial  date  to  be  set  June  27 


By  Michelle  Veil 

Former  Doon  Student  Associ- 
ation (DSA)  president  Ron  Leh- 
man will  appear  in  provincial 
court  later  this  month  to  set  a 
trial  date. 

Lehman,  charged  with  two 
counts  of  sexual  assault,  was 


scheduled  to  appear  in  provin- 
cial court  in  Kitchener  May  25, 
but  that  date  has  been  resched- 
uled. 

He  will  appear  in  court  on  June 
27  to  set  a date  for  trial. 

Lehman  resigned  as  DSA  pres- 
ident last  year,  citing  personal 
reasons. 
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DSA  should  behave 
more  professionally 

It  is  quite  true  that  students 
should  be  thankful  for  the 
Doon  Student  Association 
(DSA). 

Often,  the  DSA  does  a fine 
and  professional  job. 

But  the  May  16  letter  to  the 
editor,  written  by  the  DSA 
treasurer  Paula  Sossi,  put  a dent  in  that  professional  armor. 

Sossi’s  letter  was  a response  to  the  April  25  letter  to  the  editor  by 
Journalism  student  Kenton  Kruger. 

Kruger’s  letter  complained  that  a movie  night  last  semester  at 
Rodeway  Suites  was  “a  disaster  from  the  get-go.” 

He  also  said  DSA  members  were  drunk  and  loud  during  the  event. 

In  response  to  Kruger’s  letter,  Sossi  tried  to  justify  the  DSA.  She 
tried,  but  failed  miserably. 

Her  letter  was  more  of  a personal  attack  than  a professional  expla- 
nation. 

When  Sossi  tried  to  explain  that  DSA  members  were  not  drunk,  she 
did  so  by  attacking  Kruger,  accusing  him  of  being  drunk  himself. 

And  in  response  to  Kruger’s  statement  that  he  “couldn’t  hear  even 
the  loudest  parts  of  the  movie,”  Sossi  commented,  “Perhaps  if  Kruger 
hadn’t  been  talking  to  his  date  throughout  the  movie,  he  probably 
would  have  heard  the  movie  just  fine.”' 

That  is  not  a professional  way  to  respond  to  a complaint.  It  is  like 
one  child  saying,  “You  did  this  to  me,”  and  the  other  responding 
“Yeah,  well  you  did  that  to  me.” 

Surely  the  DSA  is  more  mature  than  that.  No  one  wants  children 
organizing  student  affairs. 

In  the  letter,  Sossi  encouraged  Kruger  twice,  in  uppercase  letters, 
to  “GET  YOUR  FACTS  STRAIGHT.”  Someone  who  gives  advice 
should  perhaps  follow  it  himself/herself. 

Sossi  stressed  that  “to  see  two  movies  at  a theatre  would  cost  $30.” 

Is  that  a fact  or  a guess  to  justify  DSA  actions? 

Thirty  dollars  for  one  person  to  watch  two  movies  is  quite  steep. 

I have  never  been  to  a DSA  activity  until  that  movie  night  at 
Rodeway  Suites.  I believe  that  Kruger  was  mild  in  his  letter. 

The  event  was  poorly  handled. 

Nevertheless,  Sossi  handled  her  response  to  Kruger’s  letter  un- 
professionally. 

She  implied  in  the  letter  that  the  DSA  did  no  wrong  and  that  all  the 
noise  came  from  the  other  viewers.  I know  this  to  be  untrue. 

It  is  very  disappointing  to  see  what  has  happened.  Students  pay 
their  money  for  the  DSA  expecting  mature  and  responsible  people 
for  the  job. 

But  when  the  DSA  reacted  the  way  it  did  to  Kruger’s  letter,  it 
showed  a lack  of  responsibility. 

When  I was  at  that  movie  night,  I did  not  have  a good  time.  I don’t 
think  many  of  the  people  who  attended  did. 

Maybe  the  DSA  should  start  acting  more  professionally  if  it  wishes 
better  results  at  its  events. 

V ^ ) 




Letters  to  the  editor 

Spoke  welcomes  all  letters  to  the  editor.  If  you  have  a beef,  or  an 
opinion,  please  send  it  in.  Spoke  reserves  the  right  to  edit  letters  to  fit 
space,  and  to  remove  any  libellous  statements.  Your  letter  must  be 
signed,  and  include  your  program  and  year  for  verification.  Send  let- 
ters to  the  Spoke  office,  Room  4B 15,  Doon  campus. 
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299  Doon  Valley  Dr.,  Room  4B15 
Kitchener  ,Ontarlo,  N2G  4M4 
Telephone:  748-5366 
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Same-sex  benefits  elicit  debate 


Pro: 


It  is  time  for  equal 
treatment  for  all 


Con: 


This  is  unjustifiable 
deviant  behavior 


Politically,  I am  not  a supporter  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party,  nor  do  I ever  expect  to  be. 

But  I really  have  to  applaud  the  Ontario  government 
for  its  initiative  in  introducing  a bill  which  would 
provide  spousal  benefits  and  adoption  rights  to  same- 
sex  couples. 

This  bill  is  not  about  money  or  beliefs  of  what  is 
morally  or  ethically  correct.  What  this  bill  stands  for  is 
equality  for  all  people. 

Although  equal  rights  are  in  the  constitution,  they  are 
not  always  protected  in  everyday  life. 

The  fight  for  equality  has  been  prevalent  for  much  of 
this  century. 

There  was  the  fight  to  give  women  the  vote,  the  fight 
against  discrimination  and  segrega- 
tion concerning  race  and  the  women’s 
liberation  fight  to  be  treated  as  equals. 

Now,  we  have  the  fight  for  same-sex 
benefits.  It  seems  only  fair  that  a ho- 
mosexual couple  that  lives  together 
should  receive  the  same  benefits  as  a 
common-law  couple. 

After  all,  both  couples  are  depend- 
ing on  each  other  for  love  and  support. 

Unfortunately,  the  stigma  attached 
to  homosexuality  has  caused  people 
to  suffer  because  of  their  private  life. 

A person’s  private  life  is  just  that  — 
private,  and  sexual  preference  should 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  due  respect  and  courtesy  that 
person  is  given. 

This  decision  facing  Ontario  should  not  even  exist.  A 
person’s  sexual  preference  should  not  be  an  issue,  it 
should  be  a right. 

There  should  be  no  question  that  everyone  is  entitled 
to  benefits,  fair  treatment  and  the  chance  for  advance- 
ment, regardless  of  sexuality. 

But  sadly,  in  many  people’s  minds,  it  is  an  issue. 
Many  Canadian  companies  have  already  paved  the 
way  by  providing  same-sex  benefits  for  their  employ- 
ees. The  City  of  Toronto,  the  Globe  and  Mail,  Northern 
Telecom,  Ontario  Hydro  and  some  pastoral  charges  of 
The  United  Church  of  Canada  are  just  a few  organiza- 
tions that  treat  all  employees  as  equal  and  don’t  look 
at  sexual  orientation. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  list  will  soon  include  all  companies 
in  Ontario. 

But  the  fight  to  win  acceptance  for  same-sex  couples 
may  end  before  it  has  a chance  to  get  off  the  ground. 

The  bill  was  narrowly  passed  in  its  first  reading, 
57-52,  with  the  entire  Tory  caucus  voting  against  it. 

If  it  survives  the  second  reading,  I will  be  surprised. 
It  scares  me  to  think  that  after  having  come  so  far  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  sliding  backwards  by  defeating  this 
bill  and  openly  discriminating  against  homosexuals. 

Discrimination  has  no  place  in  a country  where  all 
people  are  supposed  to  be  considered  equal. 

If  we  can’t  find  a way  to  provide  everyone  with  the 
same  benefits  and  options,  we  may  find  ourselves 
drifting  back  to  a world  where  prejudice  prevails  and 
individuality  is  not  a right. 

We  have  come  so  far  in  the  fight  for  equality  of  all 
people.  Let’s  not  stop  now. 


By 

Wladimir 

Schweigert 


Some  day,  residents  of  Ontario  could  see  health 
benefits  and  adoption  rights  extended  to  homosex- 
uals. And  that  would  be  a time  when  Ontarians  come 
full  circle  and  start  anew  in  their  cultural  evolution, 
perhaps  near  a cave,  kneading  mud  and  exchanging 
grunts.  We  will  have  regressed. 

Contrary  to  what  some  people  “feel,”  condoning  or 
engaging  in  homosexual  behavior  is  not  avantgarde 
and  is  not  a reflection  of  a person’s  sophistication:  it  is 
a sign  of  muddle-headed  thinking,  lack  of  scruples  and 
an  absence  of  courage  — a boldness  to  admit  there  is 
no  possible  reasonable  justification  for  this  kind  of 
sexual  activity.  If  you  doubt  this,  look  at  your  anatomy: 
it  is  obvious  which  parts  go  where. 

In  an  attempt  to  give  their  misguided 
behavior  an  aura  of  reasonableness, 
homosexuals  put  forward  two  argu- 
ments. One  revolves  around  “sexual 
orientation,”  implying  choice  and 
preference.  The  other  is  that  gays  and 
lesbians  are  bom  that  way. 

Regarding  the  first  contention,  there 
are  many  free  choices,  and  merely 
because  they  are  freely  taken  they  are 
not  necessarily  right.  Somebody 
could  say  he  chooses  to  sleep  with  a 
pig.  Bestiality  sounds  repugnant,  but 
should  it  when  it  is  a free  choice? 
Shouldn’t  this  conduct  deserve  as 
much  respect  as  that  of  a person  who  says  his  sexual 
orientation  makes  him  or  her  sleep  with  a partner  of  the 
same  sex? 

Somebody  might  object:  the  pig  had  no  choice.  Nat- 
urally, all  pigs  carted  into  the  slaughter  have  little 
choice. 

As  for  the  proclivity  argument,  maybe  they  are  bom 
that  way.  Yet,  is  the  behavior  right?  Many  are  bom 
with  handicaps  and  must  brave  through  all  kinds  of 
stigma.  But  hardly  anyone  with  physical  or  mental 
problems  would  call  the  condition  normal.  Most  want 
help. 

This,  of  course,  forwards  the  notion  homosexuality  is 
a condition  or  an  illness  that  needs  to  be  cured.  And 
some  people  might  not  want  to  acknowledge  it.  But  the 
realization  something  is  wrong  is  implicit  in  the  claim 
“I’m  bom  that  way,  I can’t  help  it.” 

Make  no  mistake.  I respect  homosexuals  as  people. 
But  I find  their  lifestyle,  by  free  choice  or  otherwise, 
aberrant.  I sympathize  with  the  pain  many  have  suf- 
fered, and  often,  when  I’m  too  resolute  to  “peel  the 
flesh  from  the  bone”  — to  have  the  issue  clearly  cut  — 

I think  about  what  my  reaction  would  be,  were  one  of 
my  sons  a homosexual. 

And  please  don’t  throw  this  old  crutch  at  me,  that 
because  I find  homosexuality  wrong,  I am  homopho- 
bic. This  vituperation  is  hurled  at  opponents  of  same- 
sex-couple  arrangements  by  proponents  who  have  no 
arguments  to  support  their  views. 

I discriminate,  of  course,  but  not  against  individuals. 
Yet  extending  health  benefits  to  homosexuals  will  only 
mask  pain,  not  remove  it.  It  will  only  give  them  the 
illusion  of  reasonableness  in  something  there  is  no 
hope  of  finding  it. 


You  don’t 
say . . . 

Melody  Steinnnan,  an 
information  specialist  at 
the  student  client 
service  building,  shares 
a giggle  over  the 
phone. 


(Photo  by  Frank  Knobloch) 


Women’s  centre  needs  space 


By  Michelle  Voll 

As  plans  move  forward  on  the  Womens’  Centre  at 
Conestoga  College,  there’s  a big  problem  holding 
them  back  — lack  of  space. 

Marg  Smith,  employment  equity  counsellor,  said 
that  at  this  point,  the  committee  doesn’t  know  where 
the  centre  is  going.  When  the  new  business  wing  is 
built.  Smith  said,  she  hopes  it  will  free  up  some 
space  for  the  centre,  but  for  this  year,  there  is  none. 

And  an  important  point,  said  Smith,  is  that  the 
committee  has  received  funding  this  year  to  pur- 
chase resources,  which  are  needed,  “because  we’re 
afraid  if  we  don’t,  we’ll  lose  that  funding  and  we 
don’t  have  a guarantee  that  there  will  be  any  fund- 


ing for  the  following  year.” 

Smith  said  the  women’s  task  force  has  been  hav- 
ing productive  meetings  in  the  planning  of  the  cen- 
tre. She  said  the  group  envisions  the  centre 
providing  resources  on  women’s  issues,  promoting 
awareness  of  women’s  issues  and  offering  a variety 
of  activities,  such  as  seminars,  workshops  and  dis- 
cussion groups. 

The  centre  would  be  staffed  by  volunteers,  said 
Smith,  but  wouldn’t  be  open  all  the  time.  She  said 
it  is  not  being  looked  at  as  a crisis  centre,  but  a place 
to  promote  awareness. 

Also,  Smith  said,  if  the  centre  has  enough  space, 
she  hopes  to  have  a place  for  socializing,  “where 
women  can  sit  and  talk  about  some  of  the  issues.” 


Committee  to  implement 
employment  equity 


By  Michelle  Voll 

In  accordance  with  a provincial 
bill,  Conestoga  has  set  up  a com- 
mittee to  implement  employment 
equity  within  the  college. 

Bill  79,  which  deals  with  employ- 
ment equity  in  the  province,  has 
passed  its  third  reading,  but  has  yet 
to  be  proclaimed. 

Once  it  is  proclaimed,  the  com- 
mittee will  have  1 8 months  to  insti- 
tute employment  equity  within  the 
college. 

The  committee  has  started  to  meet 
already,  said  Marg  Smith,  employ- 
ment equity  counsellor. 

“Granted,  the  legislation  hasn’t 
been  proclaimed  but  we  can  still 
start  to  talk  about  some  of  these 
things  and  what  we’re  going  to  do 
when  it  happens.” 

The  basic  premise  of  employ- 
ment equity,  said  Smith,  is  to  make 
the  college’s  workforce  represen- 
tative of  the  population  found  in  the 
community. 

Four  groups  are  targeted  in  the 
bill:  women,  disabled  persons,  vis- 
ible minorities  and  aboriginals. 

The  idea  behind  the  bill  is  that  the 
percentage  of  these  four  groups 
found  in  the  community  should  be 
reflected  in  the  college’s  work- 
force. 

The  committee’s  first  step  will  be 
to  do  a workforce  survey  of  what 
representation  the  target  groups 
have  in  the  college  and  what  type 
of  positions  they  are  holding,  said 
Smith. 


They  will  then  compare  those  fig- 
ures with  population  statistics  from 
the  community  to  ascertain  how 
Conestoga  is  doing. 


“One  of  the  things  we 
have  to  do  is  raise  the 
awareness  level  among 
all  employees  about  em- 
ployment equity . . 

— Marg  Smith,  employment 
equity  counsellor 


After  that.  Smith  said,  the  com- 
mittee will  review  the  college’s 
current  policies  and  procedures  in 
relation  to  hiring,  promotion,  train- 
ing and  firing. 

“What  we’re  looking  for  is  to  see 
if  there  are  barriers  there  — invisi- 
ble barriers  that  could  stop  some- 
one from  getting  ahead.” 

Once  that  is  done,  a plan  will  be 
created  to  show  how  the  college 
will  reach  the  goal  of  employrrient 
equity. But  to  begin.  Smith  said, 
they  have  to  get  the  word  out  about 
the  bill. 

“One  of  the  main  things  we  have 
to  do  is  raise  the  awareness  level 
among  all  the  employees  about  em- 
ployment equity  and  the  bill  itself.” 
Smith  said  she  is  trying  to  take 
advantage  of  all  the  workshops  and 
training  opportunities  she  can  to 
prepare. 

“The  more  training  that  I get,  the 

better  understanding  I have  for 
when  the  actual  time  comes.” 


Christina  Robichaud  chops  green  peppers  for  salads  in  the 
main  cafeteria.  Beaver  Foods  offers  students  fresh  salads  and 
deli  products  daily.  (Photo  by  Nicole  Downie) 


Slicin’  and  dicin’  at  Doon 


It’s  tea 
time 

Phosy  Phommachit,  a 
first-year  nursing 
student  relaxes  in  the 
shade  by  Doon’s  pond 
while  studying  for 
exams  May  19. 


(Photo  by  Rob  Heinbecker) 


Get  the  FAX 

student  Fax  Machine  - 748-6727 

* located  in  the  DSA  Administration  Ojfice  (outside  the  Student  Lounge) 

* Local  call:  first  page  $1,  each  additional  page  50  cents 

*Long  Distance  call:  (519)  area  code  - first  page,  $1.50,  each  additional  page  99 
cents 

Other  area  codes,  $2.50  first  page,  99  cents  each  additional  page 

* Incoming  FAX  service  available 
No  Charge 

For  more  information  see  Jamie  at  the  DSA  Administration  Office 
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Conestoga  student  comes  back  strong  after  stroke 


Marlene  Ford  works  at  her  desk  in  the  DSA  activities  office. 

(Photo  by  Nicole  Downie) 


By  Nicole  Downie 

A stroke  is  an  unfamiliar  health 
problem  to  most  college  and  uni- 
versity students  and  is  most  often 
associated  with  the  aged.  That’s 
why  21 -year-old  Marlene  Ford  still 
can’t  believe  it  happened  to  her. 

“It  hasn’t  really  sunk  in  yet,  and  I 
don’t  know  if  I want  it  to  or  not,” 
said  Ford,  working  as  Doon  Student 
Association  activities  co-ordinator 
during  a maternity  leave  by  Becky 
Boertein. 

Ford  suffered  the  stroke  just  be- 
fore the  Easter  weekend.  She  woke 
up  that  day  feeling  ill  and  ended  up 
on  the  floor,  unable  to  pick  herself 
up. 

“I  was  stuck  there  until  my  room- 
mate got  home.  I thought  I had  a 
really  bad  case  of  the  flu.” 

Ford  realized  it  was  more  than  a 
virus  when  her  face  swelled,  mak- 
ing it  difficult  to  speak.  She  also 
lost  the  feeling  in  her  left  side  and 
passed  out,  she  said. 

Friends  took  her  to  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital  in  Kitchener  May  30, 
where  she  underwent  a CATscan 
and  blood  tests.  The  next  day  she 
was  transferred  to  the  University 
Hospital  in  London.  Her  parents,  on 
the  second  day  of  their  vacation  in 
Vancouver,  had  to  make  a quick 
trip  home. 

“It  was  terrible,”  said  Catherine 
Ford,  Marlene’s  mother.  “We  were 
told  by  a nurse  over  the  phone  that 
it  might  be  a brain  tumor.” 

Meanwhile,  Ford’s  test  results  re- 
vealed that  it  was  a mild  stroke. 
“It’s  such  a rare  thing.  I was  getting 


six  different  answers  from  the  doc- 
tors. They  didn’t  know  what  to  tell 
me.” 

Ford  has  two  fused  vertebrae  in 
her  neck,  a rare  condition  she  was 
bom  with,  though  she  didn’t  know 
about  it  until  the  stroke,  she  said. 
Her  participation  in  several  contact 
sports  put  pressure  on  a main  blood 
vessel  that  carries  blood  to  the 
brain. 

“The  vessel  severed  and  clotted. 
One  clot  got  through  and  went  to 
the  brain,  and  that’s  what  a stroke 
is,”  she  said. 

Ford  is  now  on  blood  thinner  and 
has  been  told  by  doctors  that  she 
may  never  play  some  sports  again. 
Soccer  has  been  forbidden  and 
whether  she  will  play  volleyball 
and  ball  hockey  again  has  yet  to  be 
decided,  she  said. 

She  may  play  some  baseball  by 
the  end  of  the  summer  and  is  al- 
lowed to  play  golf  and  enjoy  lei- 
surely cycling. 

“Physically  and  emotionally,  I 
feel  like  I could  play.  It’s  going  to 
be  hard  to  watch  sports  rather  than 
play.” 

Ford  is  now  assistant  coach  of 
some  of  the  summer  teams  she  usu- 
ally plays  on,  such  as  a ball  hockey 
league  in  Kitchener  and  a soccer 
team  in  New  Hamburg. 

Ford  was  in  hospital  only  two 
weeks  before  she  returned  to  Con- 
estoga College  to  fulfil  her  duties  as 
full-time  DSA  activities  coordina- 
tor until  October. 

She  graduated  from  the  recreation 
leadership  program  last  year  but 
came  back  in  the  fall  for  a year  of 


general  arts  and  science. 

“I  wasn’t  ready  to  give  up  on 
school  sports  yet,  so  I came  back  for 
a year,”  she  said.  “I  still  had  too 
many  ties  to  the  college.” 

Ford  would  like  to  work  at  a col- 
lege or  university  in  the  athletics 
department  in  the  future. 

Catherine  Ford  said  she  is  confi- 
dent her  daughter  will  be  fine, 
though  she  is  still  dealing  with  the 
shock. 


“I  could  hardly  believe  a girl  of  2 1 
would  have  a stroke,”  she  said.  “It 
will  always  be  on  her  mind  that  she 
can’t  play  sports,  but  she’s  going  to 
have  to  live  with  it.” 

Ford  said  she  will  see  a surgeon  in 
five  months  to  discuss  her  options. 

“I  don’t  really  want  them  to  oper- 
ate, especially  if  it  means  limiting 
the  movement  in  my  neck.  I’ll  only 
have  it  done  if  it’s  a sure  cure.  It’s 
too  touchy  a place  to  mess  with.” 


Comment  makes 
Council  look  bad 

From  page  1 

Elizabeth  Witmer,  MPP  for 
Waterloo  Norths  spoke  at 
Queen’s  Park  March  23  against 
not  only  Turk’s  comments,  but 
Education  and  Training  Minis- 
ter David  Cooke’s  attempt  to 
centralize  control  of  community 
colleges. 

“My  community  is  outraged 
by  the  comments  made  by  Jim 
Turk,”  she  said,  “about  the  need 
to  have  designated  group  mem- 
bers on  the  boards  of  Ontario’s 
community  colleges  who  don’t 
think  like  white  men.” 

Cooke  told  one  newspaper  he 
cannot  fire  someone  for  ex- 
pressing views  which  differ 
from  his  own,  yet  he  called 
Friedman  and  fellow  board 
member  Jacqueline  Mitchell  to 
his  Toronto  office  March  1 6 and 
denounced  them  for  voicing 
their  own  opinions  about  the 
board’s  control  battle  with  the 
council,  said  Friedman. 

Friedman  said  she  is  still  won- 
dering why  Turk  has  not  been 
fired.  “We  are  volunteers,  and 
to  say  that  we  are  no  better  than 
the  white  men  we  replace,  to 
me,  denegrates  the  contribution 
made  by  any  board  member. 

“He  CTurk)  is  coming  from  an 
ideological  perspective  which  is 
at  odds  with  most  people  in  the 
I province.  What  has  he  said 
about  women,  minorities  and 
even  white  men  who  have  con- 
tributed to  volunteer  boards 
across  the  province?” 

However,  three  things  would 
rectify  the  problem,  she  said. 
First,  she  would  like  the  minis- 

Iter  to  allow  each  college  to  de- 
cide for  itself  who  best  could 
serve  as  a governor. 

Next,  she  would  like  the  six 
members  who  are  up  for  reap- 
pointment in  the  fall  to  be  given 
a three-year  term  instead  of  one 
year,  as  they  were  given  last  fall. 

And  lastly,  Friedman  said,  she 
would  like  to  see  Turk’s  resig- 
nation. “He  can’t  go  around  say- 
ing things  like  this  and  expect  to 
get  away  with  it.” 


Conestoga  wins  medals  at  skills  competition  in  Hamilton 


From  page  1 

“Out  of  1 9 competitions  at  the  college  level 
Conestoga  took  four  golds,  so  that’s  better  than 
20  per  cent,”  said  Zawada. 

“The  people  at  the  grass  roots  level  made  it  a 
success  this  year,”  said  Zawada.  He  cited  Con- 
estoga president  John  Tibbits  and  the  president 
from  Mohawk  College  in  Hamilton  as  major 
reasons  for  the  success  of  the  events. 

Interest  in  trades  is  declining,  unfortunately, 
said  Zawada.  “It’s  a societal  problem  in  Canada. 
I come  from  a country  in  Europe  where  a trades- 


man was  highly  regarded.  I served  my  appren- 
ticeship at  Mercedes.  Over  there,  that  was  some- 


“The  government  in  Ontario  has 
acknowledged  that  trades  are  the 
third  pillar  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem.” — Zawada 


thing;  over  here,  it  was  nothing.” 

Colleges  have  to  change  the  image  of  trades  by 
promoting  them  through  industry  and  govern- 


ment, said  Zawada.  “The  government  in  Ontario 
has  acknowledged  that  trades  are  the  third  pillar 
in  the  educational  system.” 

Zawada  stressed  that  parents  should  not  think 
that  university  is  the  only  answer  for  their 
children’s  educational  needs. 

“Then  you  end  up  with  a person  who  has  a BA 
sweeping  the  floor  because  there  are  no  jobs 
available  to  them.” 

Skilled  trades  are  vital  to  the  economic  well- 
being of  Canada,  said  Zawada.  “If  we  lose 
skilled  trades,  I would  say  we’ll  become  a Third 
World  country.” 


THANK-YOU 

Thanks  to  all  who  donated  to 
the  Student  Food  Bank. 

Your  donations  are  greatly  appreciated. 
We  are  still  accepting  donations 
of  canned  goods. 

Please  drop  off  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office 
or  Student  Services. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  the  Food  Bank  Service, 
please  contact  Student  Services. 


New  mayor  board  unveiled 


From  page  1 

“We  took  it  on  as  a project  of 
design  and  development  on  a 
large  scale,”  said  Forgeron.  “I 
was  more  interested  in  the  stu- 
dents gaining  expertise  in  plan- 
ning. The  actual  manufacturing 
of  the  project  was  not  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  the 
course.” 

The  students  appeared  several 
times  before  Kitchener  city 
council  to  present  designs  for  the 
board.  When  the  final  decision 
was  made,  in  the  spring  of  ’93, 
as  to  which  design  would  be 
used,  the  class  had  graduated, 
Forgeron  said.  It  was  then  up  to 
him  to  build  it. 

“I  started  working  on  it  in  May 
of  ’93  and  finished  it  in  January 
’94.  There  were  a lot  of  pauses 
in  between  that  time,  though,  be- 
cause I still  had  my  regular 
classes  to  teach.” 

Council  asked  the  college  to 
work  with  black  walnut  because 
it  is  a significant  material  to  the 


Kitchener-Waterloo  area.  Set- 
tlers of  the  area  looked  for  land 
on  which  black  walnut  trees 
grew,  as  they  were  a sign  of  first 
class  soil. 

“Black  walnut  is  expensive 
and  hard  to  find,”  said  Terry 
Boutilier,  City  Hall  project  coor- 
dinator. “The  only  commercial 
quantities  of  black  walnut  we 
could  find  were  American.  It’s  a 
function  of  the  climate.” 

Boutilier  said  City  Hall  will 
pay  for  the  materials  used  to 
make  the  board,  though  he  could 
not  quote  a price  because  the 
college  had  not  yet  “sent  the 
bill.”  The  labor  was  donated  by 
the  students,  he  said. 

College  president  John  Tibbits 
attended  the  ceremony  to  thank 
Forgeron  and  the  students  for 
their  efforts.  He  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Ontario 
Woodworking  Centre  at  the  col- 
lege is  one  of  the  top  four  wood- 
working centres  in  the  world. 
The  other  centres  are  located  in 
Germany,  Italy  and  the  U.S. 


fPerjpec  tive 

Council  of  Rsgents  versus  board  of  governors 


Dean  philosophical  about  dispute 


By  Frank  Knobloch 

Grant  McGregor,  dean  of  schools  of  ap- 
plied arts  and  business  and  engineering  tech- 
nology, says  he  would  rather  look  at  the  big 
picture  than  quibble  over  details  that  have  the 
college’s  board  of  governors  and  the 
province’s  Council  of  Regents  at  odds. 

The  board  wants  to  be  autonomous  in  the 
appointment  of  members;  the  Council  of  Re- 
gents wants  to  maintain  a veto  over  board 
appointments,  alter  the  board’s  composition 
and  make  other  changes. 

The  philosophical  issue  is  about  the  differ- 
ence between  constituency-based  boards  and 
community-based  boards,  said  McGregor. 

The  problem  with  a constituency-based 
board,  he  said,  is  there  are  too  many  separate 
groups  in  society  for  all  of  them  to  ever  be 
represented. 

The  board  at  Conestoga  is  community- 
based,  with  a common  interest  in  education, 
but  they’re  moving  towards  being  constitu- 
ency-based, said  McGregor. 

“The  hope  for  a board  is  a board  whose 
common  interest  is  education  and  training 
for  the  community,  not  a board  whose 
spokespeople  are  representing  constituent 
parts  of  the  community.” 

The  real  mandate  of  community  colleges  is 
to  serve  communities,  he  said. 

McGregor  refused  to  be  drawn  into  the 
dispute  surrounding  the  governing  bodies. 
“I’m  more  interested  in  the  larger  issues,”  he 
said. 

“Philosophically,  we’ve  got  to  look  at  a 
community-based  board  whose  community 
of  interests  is  serving  this  particular  commu- 
nity as  a whole.” 

McGregor  described  constituency-based 


boards,  favored  by  the 
council,  as  individual 
voices  of  ethnic  groups, 
minorities  and  other  seg- 
ments of  the  population 
that  make  up  the  com- 
munity. 

He  said  a board  ideally 
should  have  a commu- 
nity of  interests  in  edu- 
cation and  training,  not 
just  for  one  particular  sector’s  interest. 

“It  should  not  be  education  and  training 
which  reflects  a particular  bias  philosophi- 
cally, politically  or  anything  else.  That’s 
where  I’m  coming  from.” 

McGregor  said  that  from  his  standpoint, 
larger  issues  must  be  considered  — “not  the 
sort  of  things  that  are  being  pushed  by  the 
council.” 

McGregor  said  the  recession  has  been 
tough  on  colleges,  but  Conestoga  has  pushed 
through  without  accumulating  a large  debt. 
“We  are  one  of  the  few  colleges  in  the  west- 
ern region  that  are  not  facing  a cumulative 
deficit.” 

He  said  the  board,  under  good  leadership, 
“has  managed  to  change  this  particular  cam- 
pus in  quantum  leaps  in  the  last  five  to  seven 
years.” 

Fiscal  responsibly,  academic  changes  and 
getting  rid  of  portables  were  improvements 
cited  by  McGregor. 

He  said  the  board  is  functioning  well. 
Asked  why  the  council  will  not  co-operate 
with  the  board’s  wishes,  he  said  he  wanted 
to  use  diplomacy. 

“Let  me  put  it  this  way,”  he  said.  “Their 
agenda  is  obviously  rather  different  than  the 
agenda  of  this  community.” 


McGregor 


Board  belittled,  says  chairperson 


by  Frank  Knobloch 

The  Council  of  Regents’  skepticism 
about  the  college’s  board  of  governors’ 
ability  to  make  wise  choices  on  board 
appointments  has  the  head  of  the  board 
fuming. 

Helen  Friedman,  chairperson  of 
Conestoga’s  board,  said,  “We  do  have 
concerns  in  that  it  really  almost  belittles 
the  board.  We’re  given  the  authority  to 
govern  an  institution  like  Conestoga  Col- 
lege with  a $64-million  budget. 

But  what  the  council  says  is  ‘you’re  not 
capable  or  you  don’t  have  the  ability  to 
nominate  or  to  choose  who  you  would  like 
on  your  board.’  So  from  that  perspective, 
we  have  difficulties.” 

Richard  Johnston,  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Regents,  has  a different  view. 
“Colleges  are  instruments  of  the  Ontario 
government,”  he  said. 

Johnston  said  the  council  is  responsible 
to  the  province,  so  boards  should  follow 
the  same  chain  of  command. 

Johnston  said  the  council  is  holding  its 
ground  about  having  the  last  say  on  board 
appointments  because  of  the  vague  pro- 
cess used  to  find  prospective  members. 

He  said  that  the  principle  agent  of  nom- 
ination is  still  the  board,  but  conceded  that 
the  council  still  holds  the  ace. 

“What  we’re  trying  to  do  is  get  more  of 
the  communities  involved  in  the  board.” 
Disabled  people  have  the  lowest  repre- 
sentation on  the  25  boards  across  Ontario, 
said  Johnston,  yet  they  represent  1 2 to  15 
per  cent  of  the  population  across  Ontario. 
The  council  is  trying  to  ensure  that  boards 


reflect  changing  stu- 
dent demographics  at 
colleges  in  Ontario,  he 
said. 

He  cited  single 
mothers,  racial  and 
ethnic  minorities  and 
mature  students  as  ad- 
ditional examples. 

But  Friedman  said 
the  dispute  over  board 
appointments  is  politically  motivated  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  appropriate  repre- 
sentation. 

“Johnston  has  gone  on  record  publicly 
saying  that  college  boards  are  among  the 
most  balanced.  The  guy  is  saying  that  the 
existing  system  is  working  well.  Why 
change  it?  I can  only  speculate  that  there 
is  a political  motive  behind  that.” 
Johnston  said  he  couldn’t  imagine  what 
that  political  motive  could  be. 

“Some  people  have  tried  to  make  it  a 
partisan  issue.  We  see  ourselves  as  a body 
that’s  tried  hard  to  move  into  non-parti- 
sanship.” 

He  said  suggesting  political  motives  is 
“really  laughable  and  really  insulting  to 
the  process  that  we  ’ ve  undertaken  over  the 
last  few  years.” 

Demands  on  Friedman’s  time  dealing 
with  board  are  “like  another  job,”  said 
Friedman.  Wliile  Johnston  get  paid  well 
for  his  job,  she  said,  there  is  no  pay  for 
board  of  governors  members. 

“It’s  personal  service  to  the  community. 
You  feel  you  owe  your  community  a cer- 
tain responsibility.  I think  it’s  important  to 
participate  in  the  community  you  live  in.” 


Friedman 


Inaccuracy  charged 

By  Wiadimir  Schweigert 

Misinformation  and  confused  priori- 
ties have  made  the  dispute  between 
Conestoga  College’s  board  of  gover- 
nors and  the  Council  of  Regents  into  an 
explosive  issue,  says  Wayne  Samuel- 
son,  a board  member  whose  attendance 
at  board  meetings  has  been  criticised. 

“It’s  blown  out  of  whack,”  said 
Samuelson,  a board  member  since 
1990  who  said  there  are  valid  reasons 
his  board  attendance  has  slipped  in  the 
past  year. 

Misinformation  has  been  the  history 
of  the  issue,  and  it  is  unfortunate,  he 
said  “because  to  spend  time  trying  to 
correct  all  this  misinformation  just 
fuels  the  fire.”  Samuelson,  who  works 
for  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Labor, 
said  he  would  rather  deal  with  issues  of 
tuition  fees  “as  opposed  to  sending 
time  arguing  why  my  friend,  or  some- 
body else’s  friend  didn’t  get  appointed 
to  the  board.” 

Some  people  have  confused  priori- 
ties, he  said,  and  are  more  “interested 
in  spending  time  fighting  with  the 
Council  of  Regents  or  the  minister  of 
education”  than  dealing  with  more 
mundane  issues  of  the  college  like  its 
financial  state  or  its  academic  pro- 
grams. Samuelson  criticised  a May  25 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Record  editorial 
which  said  the  Council  of  Regents  is 
dominated  by  the  NDP.  He  character- 
ized the  editorial  as  ridiculous  and  said 
its  claim  could  not  substantiated. 


Former  board  member  says  issues  are  muddled 


By  Wiadimir  Schweigert 

Conflicting  interests,  confu- 
sion and  behind-the-scenes  pres- 
sures are  at  the  heart  of  the 
dispute  between  Conestoga 
College’s  board  of  governors 
and  the  Council  of  Regents,  says 
Conestoga’s  faculty  union  presi- 
dent, a former  board  member. 

John  Berry,  president  of  Local 
237  of  the  Ontario  Public  Ser- 
vant Employees  Union  and  a 
teacher  at  Doon,  said  two  sepa- 
rate issues  have  been  muddled. 

One  is  the  perceived  high-  and 
heavy-handedness  of  the  council 
in  trying  to  force  certain  repre- 
s.entatives  onto  Conestoga’s 
board.  The  other  is  the  evolution- 
ary change  all  boards  of  gover- 
nors have  undergone  in  the  last 
15  years. 

The  latest  changes  proposed  by 
the  Council  of  Regents,  such  as 
the  number  of  external  board 
members,  are  not  cast  in  stone, 
said  Berry,  a Conestoga  board 
member  more  than  a decade  ago. 
He  said  the  Council  of  Regents  is 
prepared  to  add  more  members 
to  ^e  board,  if  the  board  will 
add  representatives  from  the 
council’s  target  groups  like  mi- 
norities or  people  with  disabili- 
ties. 

A proposal  to  eliminate  college 
presidents’  right  to  vote  on 


boards  decisions  constitutes  only 
one  of  a number  of  changes  the 
system  has  or  will  sustain,  said 
Berry. 

When  he  was  on  the  board  1 3 
or  1 4 years  ago.  Berry  said,  inter- 
nal faculty  representatives  could 
not  vote  or  attend  in-camera  ses- 
sions. Now  they  can. 

Berry  said  he  cannot  see  why 
college  president  John  Tibbits 
would  oppose  relinquishing  his 
right  to  vote,  since  few  presi- 
dents sitting  on  boards  in  indus- 


“Tibbits  has  got  a lot  of 
abilities.  He’s  a very  in- 
teiligent  man.  He’s  also 
a street-fighter  type 
who  likes  a little 
scrap.” 

— John  Berry 


try  vote. 

When  the  council  did  not  ap- 
point people  the  board  wanted  as 
governors,  dumping  instead  all 
these  “unvanted  groups”  on  the 
board  and  reappointing  some 
board  members  for  only  one  year 
as  opposed  to  the  usual  three, 
“that’s  where  the  waters  got  real 
muddy,”  said  Berry. 

He  said  he  believes  the  one- 
year  extension  granted  to  some 
board  members  by  the  council 


was  intended  to  put  out  the  mes- 
sage Conestoga’s  board  should 
look  harder  to  include  a more 
diverse  group. 

He  acknowledged,  though,  that 
Conestoga’s  board  has  made 
changes,  like  its  near  equal  rep- 
resentation of  women,  but  said 
more  changes  might  be  needed. 

Berry  said  he  doesn’t  believe 
the  council  will  appoint  seven 
new  members  to  the  board.  Were 
the  board  to  accept  more  diversi- 
fication, the  council  would  reap- 
point some 
people 
whose  term 
will  run  out 
in  August, 
he  said. 
“They  (the 
Council  of 
Regents)  re- 
alize a 
strong  board 
can’t  be  had  by  having  seven 
new  members  all  at  once.” 

Berry  said  the  Conestoga  board 
is  saying  it  is  not  going  to  be 
pushed  around,  which  is  good 
insofar  as  the  issue  closed  ranks 
around  the  president. 

“Tibbits  has  got  a lot  of  abili- 
ties. He’s  a very  intelligent 
man,”  said  Berry.  “He’s  also  a 
street-fighter  type  who  likes  a lit- 
tle scrap.” 

With  respect  to  the  community 


or  constituency-based  models  of 
name  selection.  Berry  said: 
“Where  is  the  accountability? 
How  would  the  board  be  ac- 
countable to  people  when  the 
people  don’t  have  any  say  in 
their  appointment?” 

The  community-based  model 
that  uses  newspaper  ads  and  in- 
formal prospecting  by  board 
members  for  new  names  is  the 
model  favored  by  some  board 
members  and  some  faculty  at 
Conestoga.  The  Council  of  Re- 
gents pushes  the  constituency 
model  in  which  names  represent 
target  groups  within  the  commu- 
nity. 

Berry  said  both  parties  in  the 
dispute  are  sending  out  mes- 
sages. 

The  council  is  saying  that  peo- 
ple sitting  on  the  board  are  not 
elected,  the  province  is  paying 
the  bill  and  there  better  be  some 
accountability,  he  said,  in  effect, 
saying:  “I’m  sorry  boys,  but  we 
are  going  to  have  little  bit  of 
central  control  because  we  own 
the  damn  system.” 

“If  they  (board)  don’t  like  the 
central  control,”  said  Berry, 
“then  let’s  start  having  an  elec- 
tion for  the  board  of  governors.” 

Berry  said  board  representa- 
tion and  the  dispute  it  has  gener- 
ated are  complex  issues  with 
politics  involved  among  parties. 
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SUMMERTIME  FUN 


Outdoor  enthusiasts  delight  in  Elora  Gorge 


By  Rob  Heinbecker 

One  of  southern  Ontario’s  scenic 
wonders,  Elora  Gorge,  keeps  pack- 
ing in  day  trippers  and  campers 
alike,  drawn  by  its  hiking  trails  and 
the  Grand  River. 

Elora  Gorge  is  the  oldest  of  the 
Grand  River  Conservation  Author- 
ity parks.  It  opened  in  1954. 

The  200-hectare  park  is  located 
off  Blooniingdale  Road  near  the 
village  of  Elora  and  is  19  kilometres 
northwest  of  Guelph. 

From  Kitchener-Waterloo  it  is  a 
20-  to  25-minute  car  nde. 

Daily  admission  to  the  park 
ranges  from  $1.75  for  children  to 
$2.75  for  adults. 

College  students  are  eligible  for 
the  student  rate  of  $2.25  with  iden- 
tification. 

The  scenic  trails  along  either  side 
of  the  gorge  are  the  main  attraction. 

For  those  who  enjoy  nature 
walks,  they  provide  beautiful 
glimpses  of  the  river  below. 

For  the  water  babies,  there  is  a 
wealth  of  opportunity.  Tubing 
down  the  river  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  activities. 

For  those  who  are  a little  more 
affluent,  canoeing  and  kayaking 
provide  more  of  a challenge. 

Many  people  enjoy  fishing  in  the 
gorge,  with  the  main  catch  being 
Brown  and  Rainbow  Trout. 

Unfortunately,  another  activity 
people  have  tried  in  the  past  has 
been  jumping  from  the  cliffs  of  the 
gorge  into  the  river  at  certain 
points. 

JohnGorwill,  1 4-year  superinten- 
dent of  the  Elora  Gorge,  said,  “If 
you  jump  once,  it  is  not  the  fall  that 
hurts  you,  it  is  the  sudden  stop  . . . 
people  have  died  and  people  will 
die  still.” 

If  the  river  is  too  fast  for  sorne 
people,  or  a concern  to  parents,  then 
there  is  a one-hectare  swimming 
pond  located  near  the  entrance  of 
the  park  in  front  of  the  beach  house 
concession. 

Paddle  boats  are  made  available 
to  leisurely  traverse  the  pond. 

Calmer  swimming  water  can  also 
be  found  at  the  Elora  Quarry  con- 


servation area  which  is  located  be- 
tween Elora  and  Fergus. 

Admission  to  the  quarry  is  free 
upon  presentation  of  the  Elora 
Gorge  admission  ticket. 

Camping  at  Elora  is  most  attrac- 
tive. The  park  has  557  sites  avail- 
able, of  which  200  have  water  and 
electricity. 

Sixty  of  the  park’s  camping  sites 
can  be  reserved.  (The  Canada  Day 
weekend  is  already  booked  full). 

Most  tent  sites  are  nestled  in  the 
forest  and  provide  relative  privacy. 

The  camping  rate  is  $7.75  per 
night  for  an  unserviced  site  and  $ 1 1 
for  a serviced  one. 

Park  admission  fees  per  person 
are  added  on  top  of  the  camping 
rates. 

There  are  deals  available  for 
monthly  and  seasonal  stays  and 
GST  is  included  in  all  prices. 

In  addition.  Visa  and  Mastercard 
can  be  used  as  a method  of  payment 
($10  minimum).  Checkout  time  is 
noon. 

The  biggest  problem  that  Gorwill 
has  seen  in  the  past  is  inconsiderate 
people.  “Everybody  pays  the  same 
buck  to  get  in.  Why  should  your 
buck  override  mine?”,  said 
Gorwill. 

Alcohol  is  permitted  in  the  park 
but  only  on  your  registered  site. 

Pets  are  welcome,  but  they  must 
be  leashed  and  not  allowed  to  go  to 
the  beach  or  the  swimming  area. 

The  park  features  a large  sports 
field  across  from  the  picnic  area  for 
baseball,  soccer  and  other  activi- 
ties. 

The  gorge’s  22-metre-high  lime- 
stone cliffs,  which  rise  on  either 
side  of  the  river,  were  formed  by 
melting  glaciers. 

The  water  flowed  down  a steep 
incline,  causing  a waterfall  which 
eventually  eroded  the  soil  under- 
neath it. 

The  erosion  began  at  the  park’s 
low-level  bridge  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  gorge,  and  now  the  waterfall 
is  found  at  islet  rock,  right  beside 
the  Elora  Mill  Restaurant  and  Inn. 

The  water  flow  is  regulated  by  the 
Shand  Dam  eight  kilometres  north, 
near  Fergus. 


It  is  easy  to  see  from  lofty  perches  above  Elora  Gorge  why  it  attracts  thousands  of  visitors  annually. 
The  gorge  offers  swimming,  camping  and  other  summer  activities.  (Photo  by  Rob  Heinbecker) 


Tubing  through  scenic  Elora  Gorge  on  the  Grand  River  keeps  campers  cool  during  summer  outings. 
However,  the  Grand  River  Conservation  Authority  doesn’t  condone  this  activity.  (Photo  by  Rob  Heinbecker) 


Fitness  Instructors 


We  are  currently  accepting  applications 
for  instructors  for  our  fall  fitness 
classes 

Morning  classes:  7:15  - 8:00  a.m.  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  & Fridays 

Noon:  12:35  - 1:15  p.m.  Mondays,  Wednesdays 
& Fridays 


Fitness:  4:40  - 5:25  p.m.  Tuesdays  & Thursdays 


Applications  should  be  accompanied 
by  resume.  For  more  information 
please  contact  Duane  Shadd  at  the 
Recreation  Centre,  748-3512,  Ext.  385 


HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE  TO  GET  INVOLVED 


ICE  BREAKERS  * VOLUNTEERS 


WE  NEED  YOU  . . . 


FOR: 

ORIENTATION  WEEK  PARTIES/EVENTS 

SfflNERAMA 


CONTACT  THE  DSA  OFFICE 
TODAY  FOR  MORE 


■ /s’. 


INFORMATION 


&J)1 
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College  future  in  doubt  for  general  level  students 


Bob  King  (left)  and  Bill  Cleminson  discuss  admission  testing  with 
high  school  counsellors  during  a workshop  in  the  blue  cafeteria. 

(Photo  by  Rob  Heinbecker) 


By  Rob  Heinbecker 

College  used  to  be  the  alternative 
to  university  for  general  level  stu- 
dents in  high  school  who  wanted  to 
further  their  education,  but  now  it 
seems  that  opportunity  may  be  slip- 
ping away. 

A debate  began  between  Con- 
estoga program  chairs  and  high 
school  counsellors  on  the  college’s 
responsibility  to  train  general  level 
students  during  a question  and  an- 
swer period  on  counsellor  aware- 
ness day  May  20  in  the  blue 
cafeteria. 

“How  many  of  you  think  that 
community  colleges  were  estab- 
lished to  take  in  and  substantially 
design  curriculum  around  the  gen- 
eral level  student?”  asked  Joe  Mar- 


Efjucators  focus  on  accountability 


by  Frank  Knobloch 

Change  and  accountability  were 
key  topics  at  a Doon  campus  con- 
ference held  May  1 9 for  1 50  ele- 
mentary  school  counsellors, 
teachers  and  administrators. 

The  day-long  conference  in- 
cluded workshops  on  a variety  of 
topics  dealing  with  issues  such  as 
violence  prevention  and  behavior 
management. 

After  a breakfast  of  strawberry 
tarts,  muffins,  croissants  and  coffee 
in  Doon’s  blue  room,  participants 
listened  to  concerns  on  education 
raised  by  speakers. 

John  Tibbits,  president  of  Con- 
estoga College,  urged  the  group  to 
consider  accountability  being  de- 
manded of  all  segments  of  society. 

“I’d  like  you  to  think  about  ac- 
countability,” Tibbits  said.  “I  know 
you’ve  probably  heard  that  word 
many  times  and  some  people  don’t 
like  it. 

“We’re  being  asked  in  the  college 
to  do  more  and  more  with  less  and 
do  it  better. 

“Business  has  been  doing  that, 
quite  frankly,  for  the  last  few 
years,”  he  said. 

“I  think  that’s  something  we’re  all 
going  to  have  to  do.” 

Tibbits  told  the  audience  that  in 
education,  better  services  and 
higher  quality  are  paramount,  de- 


Avis  Glaze  (left)  and  Howard  Stone  speak  at  the  Exemplary 
Programs  in  Effective  Schools  conference  in  the  blue  cafeteria. 

(Photo  by  Frank  Knobloch) 


spite  dwindling  coffers. 

He  joked,  “So  on  that  very  posi- 
tive note,  there’s  still  muffins  in  the 
back”  — a luxury  he  said  Con- 
estoga only  provides  when  it  hosts 
visitors. 

“‘Exemplary  Programs  in  Effec- 
tive Schools’  is  a most  appropriate 
title  for  a conference,  given  the 
challenges  that  we  face  in  educa- 
tion today,”  said  Howard  Stone,  su- 
perintendent of  curriculum  for  the 
Waterloo  County  board  of  educa- 
tion. 

He  said  continuous  improvement 


in  education  is  the  goal  for  schools 
across  Ontario  today. 

Concerns  about  the  future  in  edu- 
cation continued  in  the  comments 
of  keynote  speaker  Avis  Glaze,  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Learning  and  a North  York 
school  board  superintendent. 

“We  have  to  look  at  the  purpose 
and  direction  of  the  school  system. 
That  includes  values,  principles 
and  goals  of  the  system. 

“We  must  take  the  issues  seri- 
ously and  make  every  effort  to  im- 
prove,” Glaze  said. 


Used  Textbook  Sale 


Tuesday,  August  30  and  Wednesday,  August  31 
Student  Lounge 
9:30  a.m.  - 2:30  p.m. 

Students  can  drop  off  old  textbooks  to  be  sold 
to  the  DSA  Administration  Office  outside  the  Student  Lounge. 

Consignment  fee  applicable. 

TEXTBOOK  DROPOFF  DATES 

Monday,  July  1 1 - Friday,  Juiy  15 
Monday,  August  15  - Monday,  August  29 
*Books  wiil  not  be  accepted  after  Monday,  August  29 
For  more  information  call  the  DSA  Office  at  748-5131 


tin,  chair  of  academic  support,  to 
counsellors. 

The  reply  was  an  overwhelming 
show  of  hands  by  the  counsellors. 
“And  that  is  why  we  have  a prob- 
lem,” said  Martin,  who  argued  that 
those  conditions  do  not  apply,  and 
never  did. 

“Some  of  our  programs  are  per- 
fectly suited  for  general  level  stu- 
dents ...  but  if  you  look  at  the 
content  of  many  of  the  programs, 
general  level  students  have  a very, 
very  poor  chance  of  success,  and 
the  statistics  .show  it,”  said  Martin. 

“A  student  came  to  us  last  year 
with  an  84  average  in  general 
math,”  said  Mike  McClements, 
chair  of  engineering  technology. 
“He  wrote  the  math  assessment 
twice,  and  got  48  per  cent  the  first 


time  and  51  per  cent  the  second 
time.  He  failed  the  program  in  the 
fall  semester.” 

Martin  said  programs  are  not  de- 
signed for  either  general  level  or 
advanced  students,  but  advanced 
students  have  a definite  advantage. 

Dorothy  Britt,  a counsellor  from 
John  F.  Ross  high  school  in 
Guelph,  said  general  level  students 
do  not  seem  to  have  much  hope  and 
she  will  advise  her  students  to  stay 
in  advanced  courses.  “We’re  get- 
ting the  message  that  we  have  to  tell 
them  (students)  to  get  back  into,  or 
start  in,  advanced  programs,  espe- 
cially math  and  English,  and  stay 
that  way.”  She  added  that  it  is  better 
to  have  a low  mark  in  advanced 
courses  than  than  a high  mark  in 
general  courses. 


Workshops  successful 


By  Rob  Heinbecker 

Secondary  school  counsellors 
from  southwestern  Ontario 
poured  into  Conestoga 
College’s  blue  cafeteria  to  at- 
tend the  fifth  annual  counsellor 
awareness  day  on  May  20. 

The  information  fair  offered 
the  representatives  the  chance  to 
have  any  questions  answered 
about  what  the  college  offers 
and  its  admission  procedures. 

The  sessions  began  with  a 
panel  of  Conestoga’s  program 
chairs  making  presentations  and 


fielding  questions.  It  then 
moved  into  a series  of  work- 
shops on  a variety  of  special 
subjects  and  ended  with  tours  of 
Doon  campus  and  the  nearby 
privately  operated  student  resi- 
dence. 

Reaction  by  counsellors  to  the 
day  was  positive. 

“I  always  find  Conestoga  one 
of  the  better  colleges  to  attend 
for  information,  hospitality  and 
just  a general  positive  attitude,” 
said  Elizabeth  Young  from 
Open  Door  Secondary  School 
for  Adults. 


PRESENTS 


Saturday,  June  11 

For  Your  Dad:  Surprise  Dad  with  an  un- 
usual gift.  Make  a picture  frame  for  him  to 
display  his  favorite  picture. 

Starts  at  2:30  p.m.  at  KPL  Stanley  Park 
Branch 

Thursday,  June  16 

Osteoporosis  and  Menopause:  A panel 
of  health  professionals  will  provide  current 
information,  research  and  supports  on  the 
topic  of  osteoporosis  and  menopause. 
Starts  at  7:00  p.m.  at  KPL  Main  Branch 


Summer  Hours 


June  1 to  August  31 

Monday  to  Thursday  - 9:30  a.m.  to  8:30  p.m. 
Friday  - 9:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Saturday  - 9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Sunday  - CLOSED 
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So  who’s  Q? 


The  seemingly  omnipotent, 
and  definitely  obnoxious  Q 
(John  de  Lancie)  played  a sig- 
nificant role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Star  Trek:  The  Next 
Generation. 

After  his  initial  encounter 
with  the  crew  of  NCC- 
170 ID,  Q made  several  ap- 
pearances, including: 

* Hide  and  Q (first  season) 
Q returns,  this  time  to  test 

the  loyalty  and  character  of 
Cmdr.  William  Riker  (Jona- 
than Frakes). 

* Q Who  (second  season) 
Q introduces  humanity  to 

the  Borg,  a cybernetic  (half- 
humanoid, half-robot)  race 
intent  on  incorporating  the 
Enterprise  technology. 

* Deja  Q (third  season) 

As  a planet’s  asteroidal 

moon  falls  from  its  orbit,  a 
powerless  Q is  deposited  on 
the  bridge  of  the  Enterprise. 
This  episode  set  the  stage  for 
the 'development  of  Lt.  Worf 
(Michael  Dorn).  (“Eat  any 
good  books  lately?”) 

* Qpid  (fourth  season) 

The  Enterprise’s  senior 

staff  is  abducted  to  Q’s  ver- 
sion of  Sherwood  Forest, 
where  Captain  Jean-Luc  Pi- 
card is  forced  to  learn  the  hard 
way  that  Vash  (Jennifer 
Hetrick),  his  current  romantic 
interest,  is  not  to  be  trusted. 

* True  Q (sixth  season) 

Q returns  to  study  a young 
woman  who  turns  out  to  be 
the  daughter  of  a couple  who 
had  abandoned  the  Q contin- 
uum and  were  subsequently 
executed.  She  wants  to  re- 
main with  humans,  but  must 
satisfy  Q’s  one  stipulation: 
she  is  not  to  use  her  powers. 

* Tapestry  (sixth  season) 

In  a bizarre  departure  from 

his  normal  devilish  character, 
Q teaches  Picard  a valuable 
lesson  about  choice. 

* All  Good  Things  . . . 

On  the  instructions  of  the  Q 

continuum,  Q creates  a tem- 
poral anomaly  which  turns 
out  to  be  a paradox,  and  Pi- 
card is  required  to  solve  the 
puzzle  or  accept  responsibil- 
ity for  the  destruction  of  hu- 
manity. 


Star  Trek:  The  Next 
departs  from  the  small  screen 


By  William  Kennedy 

Captain’s  log,  stardate  47988: 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
watched  as  television's  final  fron- 
tier, and  the  voyage  of  the  starship 
Enterprise,  came  to  an  end. 

The  seven-year  mission  — which 
has  seen  the  exploration  of  strange 
new  worlds  and  has  sought  out  new 
life  and  new  civilizations  — has 
boldly  taken  us  where  no  television 
show  has  taken  us  before. 

Unlike  its  two  predecessors  (the 
original  series,  and  the  short-lived 
animated  adventures).  Star  Trek: 
The  Next  Generation  held  its  own 
reins  until  the  end. 

On  May  25,  about  40,000  people 
at  Toronto’s  SkyDome  watched 
with  mixed  emotions  as  the  USS 


Enterprise  NCC-1701D  sailed  her 
final  television  voyage. 

The  final  episode.  All  Good 
Things . . . , was  a fitting  monument 
to  the  memory  of  series  creator 
Gene  Roddenberry,  who  died  in 
September  1991. 

Several  strategically  placed  trib- 
utes to  this  pioneer  of  science  fic- 
tion television  were  peppered 
throughout  the  two-hour  broadcast. 

The  evening’s  entertainment 
began  at  7 p.m.  with  an  audience- 
chosen  favorite  episode. 
Yesterday’s  Enterprise,  a story 
which  illustrated  Roddenberry ’s 
perception  of  time  travel  and  the 
possible  danger  of  polluting  the 
time  continuum. 

The  ironic  inclusion  of  this  epi- 
sode on  this  historic  occasion  pro- 
vided a wonderful  juxtaposition  to 
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To  boldly  go . . . 


TV  Guide’s  tribute  to  Star  T rek:  The  Next  Generation  appeared 
in  bookstores  prior  to  the  airing  of  All  Good  Things  . . . Despite 
its  errors,  this  uniquely  Canadian  book  is  selling  well. 
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the  series  finale. 

The  attention  to  detail  in  the  final 
episode  was  astonishing. 

Captain  Jean-Luc  Picard  (Patrick 
Stewart)  decided  to  switch  the  helm 
and  operations  positions  on  the 
bridge  after  Encounter  at  Farpoint, 
the  series’  two-hour  pilot  episode 
— an  easy  detail  to  overlook  — and 
this  was  reflected  in  the  past-time 
segments:  the  positions  were  in 
their  original  locations. 

Another  detail  that  could  have 
been  simple  to  forget  was  the  hair- 
style variation  of  Deanna  Troi  (Ma- 
rina Sirtis)  over  the  past  seven 
years. 

Yet,  in  all  the  past-time  se- 
quences, she  looked  as  if  she  had 
been  filmed  at  the  taping  of  Far- 
point. 

Even  the  evolution  of  Data  (Brent 
Spiner)  — from  mechanical  man  to 
as-close-to-human-as-possible  for- 
an-android  — was  believably  por- 
trayed. 

The  costume  and  even  the  make- 
up of  arch-villain  Q (John  de 
Lancie)  were  identical  to  those  used 
in  the  series’  first  episode. 

Members  of  “I  Hate  Wesley” 
clubs  (yes,  such  organizations  actu- 
ally exist)  were  no  doubt  pleased 
that  the  episode  was  completely  de- 
void of  any  reference  to  Wesley 
Crusher  (Wil  Wheaton),  the  obnox- 
ious brat-son  of  Dr.  Beverly 
Crusher  (Gates  McFadden). 

His  departure  about  halfway 
through  the  fourth  season  was 
hailed  as  the  best  thing  for  the  show 
at  the  time,  although,  inexplicably, 
his  character  was  brought  back  for 
several  guest  spots. 

Paramount  has  announced  that  a 
new  Star  Trek  series.  Star  Trek: 
Voyager,  is  scheduled  to  air  in  Jan- 
uary 1 995,  but  it  was  clear  from  the 
audience  reaction  May  25  night  that 
television  history  will  never  be  the 
same. 

Wednesday,  May  25, 1994  will  go 
down  in  science  fiction  history  as 
the  first  time  a television  show  can- 
celled itself. 

The  evening’s  festivities  were 
promoted  by  Toronto’s  CITY-TV, 
and  included  costume  contests. 


"AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  NINETY  MINUTES" 


A FUN  FILLED  MUSICAL  COMEDY,  INCLUDING  WELL  KNOWN  SONGS  FROM  BROADWAY  MUSICALS,  PRESENTED  BY 

THE  NOT  SO  GRAND  PLAYERS,  A NON-PROFIT  ORGANIZATION 
AT  THEATRE  ON  THE  GRAND,  244  ST.  ANDREWS  ST.  W. , FERGUS. 


APPEARING 


* MAY  31,  JUNE  1,  2,  3 
* 8:00  P.M. 

* TICKETS  - $7.00 

TICKETS  AVAILABLE  AT  REFELECTIONS,  FERGUS;  LITTLE  KATY’S  ELORA; 
THEATRE  ON  THE  GRAND,  FERGUS 
AND  POND’S  CAMERA,  GUELPH. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  PLEASE  CALL  ANNE  MARIE  MOSS, 
PUBLICITY,  AT  843-3766 


